A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN
;ers, both apparently half asleep. At a little distance 3 two long lines of women and men, each with a basket ggs in hand, standing immovable with an expression Datient resignation, waiting for a purchaser. The . were little shrivelled farmers, in breeches and broad ., with staffs in their hands, and dickeys standing up t, like diminutive Englishmen. High above this ley swarm of helpless humanity rose the statue of e great lord of the Farnese family, seated on horse-c, holding his truncheon of command, as if at the 1 of an army, and looking as if one act of his single , or one movement of his armed hand, would be igh to annihilate the whole swarm of poor devils iw him."
le thus contrasted Paris and London, in liis own phic way, by stating without comment facts that sent the philosophy of the situation :
:When I got to London, I thought I had been there >re'. There in flesh and blood, was the whole host of racters that figure in Pickwick. Every species of aiey was abroad in the dark and dingy looking streets, walking with their heads stuck forward, their noses led up, their chins pointing down, their knee joints ling, as they shuffled along with a gait perfectly :crous, but indescribable. The hackney coachmen
cabmen, with their peculiar phraseology, the walk-advertisements in the shape of a boy completely hid-
between two placards, and a hundred others seemed nany incarnations of Dickens' characters. A strange brast to Paris! The cities are no more alike than the ning rooms 9 of London, and the elegant restaurant